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MISSIONS 



Missionary Half-Troths 

Rev. C. B. Young, of the English Bap- 
tist Mission at Delhi, has written a timely 
article in the July number of The East and 
the West. He intimates that too frequently 
missionaries in the presentation of the mis- 
sionary situation revert to the old indis- 
criminate attack on the "heathen" systems 
of faith and practice. Mr. Young is of the 
opinion that there is a tendency to dwell 
predominantly on the dark side of "heathen- 
ism." The effect of such interpretation is 
that the people at home frequently infer 
that "heathendom" is total darkness upon 
which "the light that lighteth every man" 
has shed no ray. This may or may not 
mean increased zeal for missions, but it is 
not true. He thinks missionaries are not 
called upon to argue that non-Christians 
are totally depraved, for while it may be 
true that the alternatives to Christianity 
in the West are frankly irreligious, there 
are in India rival religions which include 
among their adherents thousands of spiritual, 
even saintly men. One-sided portrayals of 
the evils of .heathendom not only establish 
missions on the basis of a half-truth, but 
do infinite harm to the cause among the 
non-Christians in the foreign field. 

The Other Side of Islam 

Does the average American Christian 
assume that there is no good in Islam? 
When we read about Islam or hear lectures 
on it, frequently we are following the 
interpretation of someone who is endeavor- 
ing to gain recruits for the missionary 
propaganda of Christendom. Suffice it to 
say that such a motive is not conducive 
to a fair presentation of Islam. Anyone 
who is predisposed to think that Islam has 
nothing good to give to its adherents would 



do well to read S. M. Zwemer's article in the 
Constructive Quarterly, December, 1916, 
entitled, "Islam at Its Best." Few men 
are better able to appreciate the failures of 
this religion of the East; but he is also able 
to see the high points to which Islam attains. 

Islam at its best is found embodied in the 
lines and writings of four superior persons, 
namely, Mohammed, the author of the 
Koran, al Bukhari, the chief collector of 
traditions, al Ash'ari, the great dogmatic 
theologian, and al Ghazali, the reformer 
and mystic. But al Ghazali is singled out 
as the person in whom, more than in any 
other, Islam may be seen at its best. 

Al Ghazali was born at Tus, in Persia, in 
the year 1058, and died in mi. Professor 
Duncan B. Macdonald, who is as well quali- 
fied to speak as any other man, says that 
al Ghazali "saved Islam from scholastic 
decrepitude, opened before the orthodox 
Moslem the possibility of a life hid in God." 
Al Ghazali honors Jesus, but his acquaint- 
ance with Christians has been unfavorable, 
and so in his writings he despises them and 
ignores Christianity as a religion. Tradi- 
tion attributes to him some ninety-nine 
books, of which sixty-nine are known still 
to exist. He was a great mystic, and his 
famous Confessions may be compared with 
those of Augustine or Bunyan. Some- 
times his sentences read much as do those 
of the great Christians; for instance, "No 
one knows God save God Himself Most 
High, and therefore even to the best of his 
creatures He has only revealed His names, 
in which He hides Himself." There are 
three degrees in knowledge of God, he says: 
intellectual, admiration and attempted imi- 
tation, and actual acquirement of God's 
attributes such as the angels. God, whom 
he calls the Merciful One, expresses Himself 
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in four mercies: our being by creation, our 
guidance, our external happiness, and 
beholding God's face in paradise. Holiness 
he describes as deprivation of all that which 
is merely human, not by any idea of sepa- 
ration from moral evil. He was a great 
observer of nature and a student of the 
natural sciences. His respect for Jesus 
is reflected in his quotation, "Whosoever 
knows and does, the same shall be called 
great in the Kingdom of Heaven." Espe- 
cially attractive are his discussions on 
prayer. To be sure he assumes the char- 
acteristic Moslem attitude toward prayer 
and says, "Prayer in the Mosque is worth 
twenty-seven times as much as private 
prayer." But we are able to appreciate 
more his words: "Prayer is a nearness to 
God and a gift which we present to the 
King of kings even as one who comes from a 
distant village brings it before the ruler." 
The six things of which prayer consists are: 
presence of the heart, understanding, 
magnifying God, fear, hope, sense of 
shame. Referring to humility he says, 
"No one shall enter paradise in whose 
heart there is the weight of a grain of 
mustard seed of pride," and, "Whoso 



humbleth himself before God, God will 
exalt him, and whomsoever is proud God will 
bring him low." And in accord with such 
views of humility are the seven require- 
ments in almsgiving, namely, promptness, 
secrecy, example, absence of boasting, gift 
not to be spoken of as great, giving alms to 
right person, and our best is demanded. 
Indeed, one might easily think his prayer 
for forgiveness to have been uttered by 
a Christian: 

O God, forgive my sin and my ignorance 
and my excess in what I have done, and what 
Thou knowest better than I do. O God, forgive 
my trifling and my earnestness, my mistakes and 
my wrong intentions and all that I have done. 

God, forgive me that which I have committed 
in the past and that which I will commit in the 
future, and what I have hidden and what I have 
revealed and what Thou knowest better than 

1 do, Thou who art the first and the last and 
Thou art Almighty. 

When Dr. Zwemer ponders on the fact 
that these ideas held the thought of 
al Ghazali and continue to interest his 
followers, he has the hope that al Ghazali 
may prove to be a schoolmaster to lead 
the Moslems to Christ. 
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Sufism Reaching West 

While Christians have been making 
herculean efforts to cover the world with 
their religion, Islam has, at least, been 
making one staggering attempt to prop- 
agate itself in the West. Inayat Khan 
was induced by his spiritual guide to 
promise that he would go into the West to 
spread the faith of Sufi. Accordingly, dur- 
ing the last four or five years an order of 
Sufis, or Moslem Mystics, has been brought 
into existence in England, France, Russia, 
and America. Sufis have no prejudice 
toward any prophets, for they look upon 
all as Divine Wisdom itself appearing under 
different names and forms. They offer 



devotion to Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mohammed. Inayat Khan as a Sufi is so 
tolerant that he can write: 

Were a Buddhist to come to me saying, 
"Lo! our Lord Buddha was the only teacher," 
I would say "Verily!" And if a Hindu cried 
to me that Krishna is the ideal master, I would 
answer, "You speak rightly." And if a Chris- 
tian should declare that Christ is the Highest 
of All, I would reply, "Undoubtedly." 

Sufism is a religious philosophy of love, 
harmony, and beauty. And in its modern 
guise it makes a subtle appeal to those 
aesthetic souls whose mental conceit for- 
bids the acceptance of Christian faith. 
"Allah" is declared to be the sum total of 



